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it; and, so far as he cannot help it, his preaching will
be elevating in proportion as it is truthful. He does
not preach in the sense in which a moralist preaches,
by arguing in favour of this or that doctrine, or
expounding the consequences of opinions. It is not
his business to prove, but to see, and to make you
see. But, in another sense, he cannot help preach-
ing, because his power over you is founded upon
sympathy, upon his personal charms, upon the clear-
ness with which he sees and the vividness with
which he portrays the real nature of the instincts
which make men lovable or hateful. What are
really the most fascinating books in the language ?
I was impressed tbe other day by discovering that
perhaps the most popular of all English books,
judging by the number of editions, is Goldsmith's
Vicar of Wakefield. To what does it owe its popu-
larity ? Obviously to the exquisite keenness of
Goldsmith's perception of the moral beauty of a
simple character, which is always saved from the
charge of being unctuous or sentimental by the con-
stant play of gentle and yet penetrative humour. Do
we not love Charles Lamb for a similar reason ?
Why, again, do we love Scott, as all men ought to
love him ? Is it not because his Jeanie Deans and
his Dandie Dinmont, and a hundred more characters,
show the geniality, the manliness as well as the